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“This war bond issue, which I have called the Liberty Loan, 
is an issue of United States Government bonds, bearing 3% per 
cent interest, which are to be sold to the people of the United 
States for the purpose of raising in part the necessary money 
to carry on the war with Germany. These bonds will be issued 
in denominations of $50 to $100,000 each, with interest payable 
semi-annually, and are exempt from all taxation by Federal, 
State, and Municipal authority, except of course, the inheritance 
taxes. The bonds are an absolutely safe investment and offer 
a happy medium through which high and low, rich and poor, 
can render indispensable aid to the Government in carrying on 
the present war. 

“Wars cannot be conducted without money, and we not 
only must finance the needs of our own Government, but we 
must help the Allied Governments making common cause with 
us against Germany and making common cause with us in our 
effort to establish liberty throughout the world. That is the 
reason we call it the Liberty Loan. The money derived from 
this loan will be dedicated to the fight for the establishment of 
free government among all the peoples of the earth and the 
destruction of the autocratic military system, conspicuously 
that of Germany, which has always been the most serious men- 
ace to the peace of the world. It is unquestionably true that 
the future peace of the world and the security of liberty 
throughout the world rest upon the universal establishment of 
the principle that all just Government rests upon the suprem- 
acy of the democratic principle. Every people must become 
self-governed. We are now engaged in a death struggle be- 
tween progressive civilization and the foes of progressive civ- 
ilization. Free and progressive America belongs in a fight of 
this kind. 

“The great Liberty Loan is not going to bring suffering 
upon our people. On the contrary, it is distributing over a long 
period of time a part of the cost of the war, and by that means 
is justly relieving the present generation of a part of the burden. 
These bonds also offer a splendid opportunity for investment 
of the savings of the people of the United States. These sav- 
ings may be invested in Government bonds with absolute 
security. The bonds ought to be an inducement to every man 
and woman in the land to save money and make an investment 
which will not only be secure and return a certain income, but 
will at the same time be the means of patriotically supplying 
the needs of the Government. All wars compel sacrifices. 

“The security of business and the prosperity for the future 
will be strengthened immeasurably if we economize rigorously 
during this war, and invest our savings in war bonds, while at 
the same time paying our just share of essential taxation. If 
we economize all over the land, the cost of living will be de- 
creased and not increased, and we will be in better position to 
support our armies in the field and our navy upon the high 
seas. It is doubly important that the people of the United 
States should buy these Government bonds out of their own 
moneys and out of their own savings. 


By 
William G. M’Adoo, 


Secretary of the Treasury 


“We must not rely upon the banks alone to buy these bonds. 
There is a limit to which banks should put their funds in fixed 
investments, but there is no limit to which the individual may go 
in investing his income and savings in safe investments of a 
fixed character like Government bonds. Banks must at all 
times keep their resources reasonably liquid, so that they can 
carry on the essential business of the country. 

“To do big things in a big way has always appealed to the 
imagination of the American people, and to do big things is a 
big way for a noble ideal makes an irresistible appeal to the 
American people. If every man and woman in the United 
States gets back of this Liberty Loan, puts the fire of energy 
and patriotism into the work, the first $2,000,000,000 installment 
of this loan will be oversubscribed. But the loan will not suc- 
ceed through its own momentum; we must all work with pat- 
riotic fervor. Those who are able to buy a bond or bonds should 
subscribe promptly ; those who are not able to do so should get 
some one who is able to buy a bond to do so. It should be 
remembered that every subscription, however small, is helpful 
to the Government and an honor to the subscriber. 

“Loans to our allies in Europe at this time constitute a 
twofold benefit to our own country. They enable us to give 
vital aid immediately in prosecuting the war in which the whole 
world is concerned, by furnishing the soldiers and the artillery 
of our allies on the battlefronts in Europe with the munitions 
that make them most efficient fighting units; and, secondly, 
they keep our farms and our industries busy producing the 
things that are needed for our allies, and thus stimulate 
essential production in the country, while at the same time they 
make us more efficient in the war preparations we must under- 
take for ourselves and in supplying our own armies, which 
must immediately go into training in the United States. We 
have already made initial advances of money to England, 
France, and Italy aggregating $500,000,000. We shall un- 
doubtedly extend aid to the new Republic of Russia, as well 
as to stricken Belgium. : : 

“We are, in fact, a base of material and supplies for all the 
nations of Europe, and the credits we are extending to them 
can be expended by them with the greatest advantage in this 
country. 

“Let us, each and every one of us, see to it that we invest 
some part of our means in this great Liberty Loan. If we 
can’t buy a $50 bond at once, let us buy it in installments. 
Provision will be made for the sale of these bonds in install- 
ments. Let us lay now a secure financial foundation for every 
need of the Government in carrying on this great war for 
human freedom and progressive civilization. The more quickly 
we supply the adequate means of defeating the enemy and re- 
storing peace, the greater the service we render to humanity, 
because the shorter the war the more human life we save and 
the less human suffering we enforce.” 
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TO SAFEGUARD WOMEN. 
Washington, D. C., May 16, 1917. 
To Trade Union Women, Greeting: 

Inquiries received at this office show that 
there is a misunderstanding of that part of the 
work of my Committee on Labor which has to 
do with women in industry. An erroneous idea, 
which is strikingly general, is that wage-earning 
women are not represented by women with 
trade union cards in the sub-committee on Wom- 
en in Industry. From the inquiries it is evident 
that many have only a vague or an incorrect con- 
ception of the organization of the Council of 
National Defense and its various advisory agen- 
cies. The following will clarify the situation. 

The Naval Appropriations law of 1916 provided 
for a Council of National Defense to be com- 
posed of the following members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet: Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Interior, Postmaster General, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Agriculture and Secre- 
tary of Labor. The law further provided for 
an Advisory Commission to consist of seven civil- 
ians. The president of the American Federation 
of Labor was appointed by President Wilson as 
a member of the Advisory Commission. In or- 
der to facilitate its work, the Council of Na- 
tional Defense and the Advisory Commission 
made each memer of the latter, chairman of a 
committee, to assist him in the work of national 
defense apportioned to him. The undersigned 
was made chairman of the Committee on Labor, 
including Conservation and Welfare of Workers. 
This Committee on Labor acts in a capacity ad- 
visory to and co-operative with the chairman of 
the committee in his work as a member of the 
Advisory Commission. 

I invited to assist me in the work of this Com- 
mittee on Labor representative trade unionists, 
employers of labor. financiers, publicists, experts 
in various scientific fields and students. The 
large Committee on Labor consists of approxi- 
mately three hundred members. 

An executive committee was appointed to plan 
the work of the committee. On this executive 
committee there are, in addition to mvself and 
my assistant in my work as a member of the 
Advisory Commission, Mr. James W. Sullivan 
(member of I. T. U.), five trade unionists. 

Among the committees provided for by the 
executive committee is the sub-committee on 
Women in Industry. When preparing for this 
committee an additional number of trade union 
women were added to the General Committee 
on Labor. 

Since there is no provision for salaries or ex- 
penses for any member on any sub-committee, 
and as the work of the Committee on Women in 
Industry in order to be effective must be con- 
tinuous, it was necessary to appoint some woman 
as chairman who could afford to give all of her 
time and perform the work gratuitously. 

The names of several trade union women were 
considered while the chairmanship was under 
consideration, but all were performing indispen- 
sable service to their organizations and were 
financially dependent upon salaries received for 
their work. They could not continue their work 
for their organizations and take up the addition- 
al work as chairman of this committee. For 
these reasons, together with her general sym- 
pathy and proven ability, Mrs. Borden Harri- 
man was selected as chairman of the committee. 
The committee consists of 43 members, of whom 
24 are members of trade unions. 

Recently the Council of National Defense ap- 
pointed a Woman’s Board. One of the members 
of this board is Agnes Nestor, who is also a 
member of my sub-committee on Women in In- 
dustry. It is evident that this committee will be 
able to co-operate with the Woman’s Board 
through Miss Nestor, who will be in touch with 
the work done by the committee. 


It seems to me that in view of these facts 
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ample provision has been made for protecting 
the interests of women in industry so far as the 
machinery of the Council of National Defense is 
concerned and, as all readers can see for them- 
selves, trade union women have a representation 
that will enable them to protect the standards of 
women in industry and to assist these women 
in asserting and maintaining their rights. The 
declarations and the positions taken by women 
who are members of the Woman’s Board are of 
such a character as to warrant the opinion that 
this board also is fully aware that industrial jus- 
tice is fundamental in protecting the interests of 
women. Much serious consideration has been 
given to this matter in order that the rights of 
women may be protected as well as the interests 
of the entire labor movement. The tendency is 
apparent that in the months to come the number 
of women going into industry will be vastly in- 
creased. It will take the united effort of all to 
secure the protection of these women who shall 
go into industry and new occupations. 

I hope, therefore, that the hearty support and 
co-operation of every woman and man in the 
labor movement can be counted upon for this 
work, which is of fundamental importance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Saml. Gompers, 
Chairman Committee on Labor. 
———_qa—____ 
HOUSING COMMISSION TO HELP. 

The State Commission of Immigration and 
Housing is receiving many requests from farm- 
ers for assistance in installing model housing 
and labor camp conditions for laborers in order 
that the farmer may attract and keep workers 
during the harvest season. These farmers state 
that they find that lumber, construction and 
other labor camps have been made sanitary and 
attractive under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion and they realize that farmers will have to 
improve living conditions for their workers if 
they are to successfully compete in the labor 
market with the lumber and construction com- 
panies. The progressive farmers realize they 
have to meet the general economic demand for 
increased wages and better working conditions. 

The State Housing Commission, therefore, an- 
nounces that its labor camp sanitation depart- 
ment will confine its activities during the sum- 
mer almost exclusively to rendering assistance 
to farmers in erecting and maintaining sanitary 
and livable housing conditions. The Commis- 
sion has enforced the State labor camp sanita- 
tion act for the past three years and has devel- 
oped practical plans for inexpensive sleeping, 
dining and cooking quarters as well as model 
bathing and toilet facilities. These plans, to- 
gether with specifications, bills of cost, and sim- 
ple directions which can be carried out by any 
practical carpenter or even layman, are embodied 
in an advisory pamphlet which the Commission 
distributes free of charge. In addition, the 
trained inspectors will be sent to advise and help 
in the actual work of installation or to consult 
with individuals and groups of farmers concern- 
ing peculiar local problems of housing and sani- 
tation. 

The concrete offers of the State Commission 
are as follows: 

To send, free of charge, the Advisory Pamph- 
let on Camp Sanitation and Housing. Requests 
to be sent to the State Commission of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, 215 Underwood Building, San 
Francisco. 

To send trained experts, on request, to assist 
and to supervise in the installation of housing 
and camp facilities. The itineraries of these ex- 
perts to be regulated according to importance 
of work and priority of requests. 

To furnish special, written opinions and ad- 
vice to meet emergency needs before experts cam 
arrive in field, and where the general Pamphlet 
directions do not cover local conditions, 
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TWO BANKRUPT PENSION FUNDS. 
By Richard Caverly. 

A recent published.survey of pension funds 
for municipal employees in the United States 
gives an outline of 81 policemen’s funds in cities 
having 25,000 inhabitants or more. 

An examination of the data presented in this 
publication indicates that the majority of the 
funds have been erected and conducted on an un- 
scientific and improper basis. Because of the 
short period they have been in operation and in 
the absence of actuarial estimates their many fi- 
nancial and other serious defects have not be- 
come apparent. 

The New York police fund is the oldest, hav- 
ing been established 56 years. It has had a long 
experience which, when analyzed, should prove 
of great value to all similar funds. 

The last twelve years of the New York police 
pension fund discloses the steady increase in ac- 
crued liabilities of the fund—to meet which no 
reserve had been provided during the many years 
when pension force was on the active service 
list—now became felt in increasing proportion. 
From year to year prospective annuitants became 
more numerous. The maturity claims were 
doubly accentuated by age and increasing disabil- 
ity on the one hand, and the absence of adequate 
legal provisions for meeting increasing liabilities 
on the other. 

The growth of the pension fund during the 
period 1901 to 1912, as compared with the growth 
of the active force, is indicated in this report by 
Table VII. 

In 1901, for every $100 expended for services 
of the uniformed force, $8.60 was paid for pen- 
sions, representing a consideration for services 
rendered at some period in the past. Of this 
sum, $2 was contributed by the active force, 
while the balance, $6.60, was furnished by the 
city in the form of miscellaneous revenues. 

The relative amount required for the payment 
of pensions increased as time went on, and in 
1912 for every $100 paid in salaries to policemen, 
$14.50 was required for the payment of pensions, 
the present force contributing $2 as before, or 
13.8 per cent, while the city was called upon to 
provide the remaining $12.50, or 86.2 per cent of 
the amount expended in pensions. A graphic il- 
lustration of the comparative annual increase in 
the active force and number of pensioners 1s 
present by means of Chart III, page 34, of this 
report. This chart shows that the total num- 
ber of pensioners increased at a more rapid rate 
than the number of members of the force. 

During the entire period of 12 years, 1901 to 
1912, the force has increased 38.1 per cent, while 
the number of pensioners has increased 93.1 per 
cent. 

The amount derived from the “miscellaneous 
revenue” during the past twelve years, 1901 to 
1912, as shown in Table V, page 116 in this re- 
port, forms a very uncertain income, the future 
increase or decrease of which it is next to im- 
possible to determine with any degree of accur- 
acy. 

The only part of the revenue of the fund 
which is contributed by prospective annuitants 
is the 2 per cent contributions of the present ac- 
tive force during the remaining term of service 
of its members before their retirement, and has 
been estimated to be $3,076,647. Adding to this 
amount the cash on hand at the date of valua- 
tion, $97,455, the total assets of the fund are de- 
termined as $3,174,102. 

Setting against these assets the total amount 
of liabilities, $68,431,469, the deficiency of the 
fund is found to represent a total of $65,257,363. 

This is the result of 56 years of bad manage- 
ment on the part of the city of New York in 
allowing incompetent persons to conduct a busi- 
ness of which they are totally ignorant. 

This criticism would apply to a good many 
supposedly sound pension funds; too often there 
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is absolute lack of a scientific foundation and 
this invariably means trouble, even though it be 
long deferred; and as between political adminis- 
tration of such funds and sentimental adminis- 
tration there is little choice. When the laws 
of mortality are violated, somebody must pay 
the cost. 

The consideration of the teachers’ retirement 
fund in advance of the general pension problem 
of the city of New York is necessitated by its 
critical financial condition. The fund’s resources 
are exhausted, temporary relief measures have 
failed of adoption, and it appears that a reorgan- 
ization can be effected only if a permanent plan 
is submitted. 

In order to enable the Pension Commission 
to calculate the cost of existing benefit provis- 
ions and those to be proposed, a sound basis for 
actuarial computation was required. 

An experience of six years—June 30, 1908, to 
June 30, 1914—was selected for the purpose. Es- 
sential data for each teacher who drew a salary 
or pension during this period were secured by 
means of 25,000 individual schedules filled mostly 
by teachers themselves or obtained by the staff 
of the commission from department records. 

These data formed the foundation of the actu- 
arial work; to reorganize the fund. In addition 
to the plan’s failure to promote adequately the 
efficiency of the service, it has been conducted 
without knowledge of its cost. 

As a result, the income provided by law to 
finance the fund’s requirements has fallen below 
its annual demands. The appraisement assets 
and liabilities of the furid of June 30, 1914, under 
the assumption that it will continue to operate 
under the present benefit provisions, has brought 
out the following facts: 

“The annual pension roll, which at present is 
4.15 per cent of the payroll, will in the course of 
the next 35 years increase to 20 per cent of the 
payroll, provided the present salaries and quota 
of the teaching force are not increased. 

“The fund’s annual income, limited by law, 
is at present about 4 per cent of the payroll, 1 
per cent of which is contributed by teachers, and 
shows a tendency to yield a lesser percentage 
in the future. 

“The continuation of the plan would, there- 
fore, necessitate legal provisions for the gradual 
increase of the contribution of the teachers, or 
the city, or both, until the combined income 
would amount to 20 per cent of the payroll.” 

The fund’s liabilities are $69,809,760; assets, 
$15,066,440; deficit, $54,743,320. 

The fund is now living from hand to mouth; no 
future retirements are possible; teachers are pay- 
ing only one per cent of their salaries to meet 
arrearage in the fund and with no assurance that 
when their time comes to retire provision will 
be made for them. 

ES 
THE NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

The New Mission Theatre has now the ex- 
clusive right to all the new Paramount Arbuckle 
Comedies and next Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day will present Fatty in “The Butcher Boy,” a 
riotous scream from start to finish. 

On the same program George Beban will be 
seen in his latest Italian characterization, “The 
Bond Between,” showing the methods of the 
United States Customs and Secret Service De- 
partments. 

Wednesday and Thursday the usual double bill 
will be offered featuring Earle Williams in 
“Apartment 29,” a mysterious story of an apart- 
ment house, with many thrilling incidents, also 
The City of the World—The Greater New York 
by Day and Night. 

Friday and Saturday, by special request, the 
New Mission Theatre is showing “The Golden 
Chance,” featuring Wallace Reid and Cleo 
Ridgely, showing the rise of a poor seamstress 
to a life of luxuries. 
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SUNDAY, MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
Paramount presents 
GEORGE BEBAN 
In another of his greatest characterizations 
Also— “THE BOND BETWEEN” —Also 
“FATTY” ARBUCKLE : 
In His Latest Paramount Comedy 
“THE BUTCHER BOY” 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
Greatest Added Attraction 
THE CITY OF THE WORLD 
GREATER NEW YORK 
by DAY AND NIGHT 
Every Man, Woman and Child Should See It. 
Also EARLE WILLIAMS 
in “APARTMENT 29” 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
CLEO RIDGELY and WALLACE REID 
in “THE GOLDEN CHANCE” 

A Keystone Comedy 
Entitled 
“SECRETS OF A BEAUTY PARLOR” 
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Herman’s Hats 
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2396 Mission St. 
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Factory: Fourth and Mission Sts., San Francisco 


LIGHT ON FARM LABOR PROBLEMS. 

Here are some of the findings of the Food Sur- 
vey of California just completed by the Commit- 
tee on Resources and Food Supply of the State 
Council of Defense, through the University of 
California College of Agriculture: 

Farmers must expect to pay higher wages than 
within the memory of most men now living, and, 
equally important, to provide better living con- 
ditions, 

This means that the farmer must get more for 
his crops than ever before. 

There is no danger of over-production. War 
or no war, prices will not generally fall within 
two years. 

City capital and city-dwellers can help: 

By engaging in the production of food on the 
half-million additional acres in California for 
which irrigation will next year be available for 
the first time. 

By helping organize a system of “tractor 
garages” so that a farmer may hire his land 
plowed by tractor at a charge by the day or by 
the acre. Only five per cent of the hundred mil- 
lion acres in California was under plow in 1910, 
and tractors should be worked co-operatively, and 
not stand idle. 

By eating more fish—the fish supply can be 
doubled by doubling the fishing. 

By conserving food and eliminating waste— 
but though adults may eat more corn, oats, rice, 
and barley, and less meat, growing children must 
have plenty of milk, eggs, and meat. 

This Food Survey was carried on by eight par- 
ties sent out by the Committee on Resources 
and Food Supply (of which President Benj. Ide 
Wheeler of the University of California is chair- 
man) from the College of Agriculture. A pub- 
lic hearing was held in each of the fifty-seven 
counties of California.. The findings have now 
been brought together in a report written by 
Dean Thomas Forsyth Hunt. 

Never before, reports Dean Hunt, has so much 
capital and labor been expended in the produc- 
tion of farm crops in California as this year. Be- 
cause of deficient rainfall and cold weather, how- 
ever, the total crop yields of California will be 
below normal, although not the gross financial 
returns. 

“The big fellow wants labor, the little fellow 
wants capital”—such was on investigator’s sum- 
mary of the situation. 

Some of the current talk about a farm labor 
shortage is due to a chronic state of mind on 
the part of large employers. A farm-to-farm 
canvass, however, is being made by the Uni- 
versity in fifteen counties to find exactly what 
the real farm labor need is. When the actual 
need is ascertained, a canvass will, if necessary, be 
made in the cities as to available labor supply. 
Meanwhile plans are being worked out, in co- 
operation with the State Board of Education, for 
mobilizing some of the 47,000 high school boys 
of California for summer work. Already more 
than 2000 high school and elementary school 
boys are growing crops in the University Club 
contests. 

Every one who goes into the open country 
this summer will help relieve the food situation, 
by saving the cost of transporting food to the 
city, by living on simpler fare, and by consuming 
wholesome supplies which otherwise, for eco- 
nomic reasons, would not find their way to the 
cities. To bring in foreign labor would increase 
the mouths to be fed. For city-dwellers to go 
and help with farm work in the summer actually 
saves food, besides aiding in its production. 

Even before the war, $2.50 a day had become 
the customary wage for ordinary manual labor 
in the larger cities of California. The casual 
laborer whom the farmer has employed in the 
past has now been to a considerable degree ab- 
sorbed into industrial activities, and so the farmer 
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for several summers hereafter must look for his 
extra labor to those who have become accustomed 
to the higher wages prevailing in the cities. A 
corresponding increase in the price paid the 
farmer for his products must be expected. 

The householder who buys his family food in 
large quantities—popularly called “hoarding 
food supplies’—is to be commended, says Dean 
Hunt, and not blamed. Such wholesale purchases 
reduce the cost of retail delivery. This will help 
to reduce the cost of retailing, which eats up 
approximately one-third of every dollar the con- 
sumer pays for food. 

SS 
TACTICS AGAINST LABOR LAWS. 

In an attempt to block the passage of an eight- 
hour law for women and an anti-injunction bill in 
Illinois, opponents of this legislation have been 
circulating the story that the Council of National 
Defense has urged the defeat of all labor meas- 
ures and that Governor Lowden has been advised 
by Secretary of War Baker that labor’s anti- 
injunction bill should be defeated. 

President Walker of the State Federation of 
Labor telegraphed Secretary of War Baker rela- 
tive to this story and received the following reply: 

“Have sent no message to governor of Illinois 
beyond that pubtished statement of the Council of 
National Defense of April 7th urging that there 
be no breakdown or relaxation in legal safeguards 
upon hours or conditions of labor by reason of 
war emergency unless, in some specific instances, 
the Council of National Defense in Washington 
declared emergency conditions justified departure. 
Refer to local newspapers for full text of action 
by Council of National Defense.” 

In reply to a query on the same subject Miss 
Agnes Nestor of the International Glove Work- 
ers’ Union received the following reply from 
President Gompers: 

“The safeguard of the nation in peace or in war 
depends that the eight-hour day shall obtain. An 
eight-hour day makes better workers, more pro- 
ductive workers, and safeguards their lives and 
health. No greater measure could be employed 
in defense of our republic and its perpetuity than 
the establishment of the eight-hour day through- 
out the republic of the United States.” 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS STILL OUT. 
During the past week there has been no change 
in the strike of the Photo-Engravers’ Union 
against the “Chronicle,” “Examiner,” “Bulletin,” 
“Call” and Oakland “Tribune.” The union has 
the situation thoroughly in hand. 
SS 


TEAMSTERS RAISE WAGES. 
Teamsters’ Union No. 565, of New London, 
Conn., has secured a wage agreement which 
raises wages and improves working conditions. 
Arbitration provisions are included, and one man 
in each stable will be recognized as a represen- 
tative of the union. 
eG a 
BREWERY WORKERS GAIN. 
In Denver, organized brewery workers have 
signed a two-year contract, which raises wages 
$2 a week. 
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JURY MIX-UP IN BOMB TRIAL. 
By Ed. Gammons. 

Charging that the Rena Mooney defense had 
planted a man on the jury with the connivance 
of an officer of the court, Deputy District At- 
torney Louis Ferrari asked on Tuesday last that 
the entire jury be discharged. 

There being no foundation for the charge, it 
looks as if the prosecution wants to get rid of 
the entire jury because it differs radically from 
the previous juries who returned guilty verdicts 
on slight evidence, which everyone now knows 
was willful perjury. 

Attorney Maxwell McNutt agreed that the 
man who was objected to as not being on the 
regular jury panel be relieved of his duty and 
another man be selected, but the prosecution de- 
mand that the whole jury be discharged. This 
inconsistency seems to indicate that the prose- 
cution is afraid that the jury would give Rena 
Mooney a square deal and return a verdict on 
the evidence alone and refuse to be intimidated. 

The whine of the prosecutors seems due more 
to the fact of their having exhausted their last 
peremptory challenge to get rid of a labor union 
man on the jury and having gotten another union 
man in his place with no means of excluding him 
than any real cause in justice. 

What right has this prosecution to complain 
on the jury score? Remember that Assistant 
District Attorney Cunha has already said: “What 
hurts my conscience most is the Mooney jury.” 

Judge Emmett Seawell adjourned court till 
Thursday morning, when he will announce his 
decision. 

One jury that can be depended upon to sit in 
the case, irrespective of the whines of the prose- 
cutors, is the lay jury already selected and ready 
to pass on the guilt or innocence of Rena 
Mooney. Six men selected from the ranks of 
organized labor and six women from the Bay 
district compose this jury and they will be sworn 
in on Thursday morning by Rev. Arch Perrin 
to hear all the evidence and return a verdict in 
consonance with that evidence. 

This procedure has been followed out in the 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone case and was re- 
garded as a big success. So many juries have 
been corrupted in labor cases and their verdicts 
have been so utterly unjustified by the evidence 
produced by the prosecutors, that a labor jury 
can be productive of nothing but good. 

Frank C. Oxman lost his last battle in his ef- 
fort to evade his public trial on the charge of 
subornation of perjury, when Judge Matthew 
Brady held him to answer in the Superior Court 
again. 

The point was finally decided on Monday last. 
Previously, San Shortridge, retained by Fickert 
to defend the “honest cattleman,” had announced 
that he would put Oxman on the witness stand. 
Judge Brady said that he would hold Oxman for 
trial whether he took the witness stand, or not. 

“As your honor has already announced that 
the defendant will be held even if a defense is 
put on, I see no reason for going further,” said 
Shortridge. “I want an objection to the court’s 
order placed in the record, however.” 

The court heatedly replied: “I made that state- 
ment because I don’t think that Oxman can put 
up a defense.” . 

Oxman was then held for the violation of two 
sections of the penal code, the bail being fixed 
at $3000 and $1000, respectively. 

Frederick J. Koster has just paid a visit to 
New York in an effort to alienate support from 
the labor defendants here. He gave a lengthy 
statement to the New York “Evening Post” in 

‘an effort to becloud the issue. The inconsisten- 
cies he displays are frankly amusing. He doesn’t 
object to picketing in New York, but has'a strong 
objection to it in San Francisco. He was asked 


if he invited the co-operation of labor in main- 
taining “law and order” in San Francisco. He 
evaded a straight answer and replied that the 
first step was “the uprooting of crime in labor 
struggles.” He refused to say that the unions 
caused the explosion, but said that the “law and 
order” committee were compelled to raise their 
“slush fund” to be used in “uniting the citizens 
against labor outrages.” 

aS ae 

RUDOLPH SCHWAB. 

Rudolph Schwab, vice-president of the Auto 
Bus Operators’ Union, Local 399, of San Fran- 
cisco, died of pneumonia in Los Angeles on May 
22nd, after an illness lasting only a few days. He 
had gone to Los Angeles to manage the cam- 
paign of the jitney men of that city against the 
initiative measure proposed by the street railway 
company to exclude the jitneys from the main 
streets of Los Angeles. Brother Schwab was a 
man of great energy, quick wit, and :ourage. He 
was only thirty-one years of age. His services 
were of the greatest value in the organization of 
the jitney men of San Francisco and in the cam- 
paign of last fall against the United Railroads’ 
ineasure excluding the jitney men from Market 
street—an unequal combat which the jitney driv- 
ers lacked only 5000 votes of winning. Brother 
Schwab and his wife, Mary R. Schwab, who sur- 
vives him, had been active for years in the strug- 
gle for industrial freedom. 


Whereas, Rudolph Schwab, vice-president of 
the Auto Bus Operators’ Union, Local No. 399, 
has just passed away, in the service of the jitney 
industry; and 

Whereas, Rudolph Schwab has devoted his 
time, energy and capabilities to the exclusive 
service of the jitney industry in general, and the 
interest of this union in particular, practically 
during the whole existence of the industry and 
the union; and 

Whereas, Rudolph Schwab died on the firing 
line while charging the enemy, thus doing the 
biggest thing that any man can do in the interest 
of any cause, namely, to give his life for it; and 

Whereas, His fellow members of Auto Bus 
Operators’ Union, Local No. 399, hold with una- 
nimity that the death of Rudolph Schwab causes 
an irreparable loss both to the industry and to 
our union; and 

Whereas, Rudolph Schwab set a great example 
in his conduct, both as a man and as a member 
of organized labor, being the most loyal of 
friends, the most generous of enemies, and just 
to all under all circumstances; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By Auto Bus Operators’ Union, Lo- 
cal No. 399, at a regular meeting held on the 
24th day of May, 1917, that we hereby extend our 
condolences to the members of his bereaved fam- 
ily; and be it further 

Resolved, That on Saturday, May the 26th, 
those engaged in the jitney industry lay off for 
one hour, from three to four o’clock, in recogni- 
tion and expression of the sorrow felt by all at 
this joint misfortune; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to Mrs. Schwab, wife of our lost member, 
and to the press. 

——_-———_&—______ 

There is no law on the statute books compel- 
ling people to move up closer on the bench of 
life to make room for a blind brother; but there 
is a divine law written on the hearts of men con- 
straining them to make a place for him, not only 
because he is unfortunate, but also because it 
is right as a human being to share God’s greatest 
gift—the privilege of man to go forth unto his 
work.—Helen Keller. 
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For he lives twice who can at once employ 
The present well, and e’en the past enjoy. 
—Pope. 


Those who anticipate that a health insurance 
scheme would relieve charitable institutions of 
the burden they are now carrying will be greatly 
disappointed when they ascertain the facts. No 
scheme yet devised provides a means of furnish- 
ing help to those who most need it, and others 
are to some extent already provided for. 

——_—_—_—__@—_—___—_- 

When a small business man is guilty of mis- 
management and incompetency he usually winds 
up in bankruptcy. When a big corporation is 
mismanaged and plundered the dear public is 
generally forced to come through to make good 
the losses. Do the American people love to be 
humbugged, or are they too careless to protect 


themselves? ———— es 


It should be thoroughly understood that any 
conferences dealing with the labor problem at 
which kabor is not represented is a one-sided 
affair and can be of no value to the general public 
in reaching a conclusion as to exact conditions. 
If labor problems are to be settled properly, 
labor must have a voice. And the only kind of 
labor that has a voice, that can speak with au- 
thority, is organized labor. 

ge 

Congressman Kitchin says the new revenue bill 
will place half of the war taxes on the rich. If 
the statement were true, and it is not, the rich 
would not then be paying their share. They 
should pay two-thirds or three-fourths. The poor 
will furnish more than three-fourths of the men. 
Congress should heed the demands of the people 
in the matter of raising revenue. They have not 
done so. a 

Appearances indicate we are going to have a 
press censorship of some sort, brought about by 
publications edited by persons whose loyalty to 
the United States is subordinate to that of some 
other country. Some other way ought to be 
found of dealing with these creatures than in- 
terfering with the freedom of speech and the 
press. These privileges should be preserved in- 
violate. ——— oe 

J. W. McClymonds, vice-president and general 
manager of the Pacific Fruit Express estimates 
that 9950 cars will be required to handle Califor- 
nia’s canteloupe crop this year, and 79,700 tons 
of ice will be used in icing the shipments. The 
Imperial Valley crop will be 50 per cent heavier 
than last year. The Turlock crop will be about 
the same as last season. The first canteloupes 
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-- Wall Street Weeps -:- 


The “Wall Street Journal” is sending marked copies broadcast over the 
country containing this statement by a steel manufacturer: 

“Artemus Ward’s famous offer of certain of his relatives as recruits during 
the Civil War is being duplicated today in the generous attempts which are 
being made by some of our legislators and Government officials to lay other 
men’s property and business on the altar of patriotism. 

“I refer particularly to the published statements that a large tonnage of 
steel required for war purposes, including merchant ships, is to be secured from 
the manufacturers at prices based on those ruling over a series of years, and 
which are very much below those that are being currently paid by the trade. 

“This proposition is based, of course, on the prevalent idea that the steel 
manufacturers are making enormous profits. While it is true that prices of steel. 
products are abnormally high, it is also true that the cost of production is ab- 
normally high.” 

Besides compelling the steel kings to sell to the government at reasonable 
prices, a tax is also to be levied on excessive incomes of these corporations. 
Surely this is adding insult to injury. 

This portrays a shameful condition of affairs. The very idea of the govern- 
ment not allowing itself to be held up for the same prices that private concerns 
are compelled to submit to is, indeed, revolutionary. Who ever heard of such a 
thing in the United States before? No wonder Wall Street weeps. 

The steel manufacturer dare not make the claim that the prices allowed 
by the government do not provide for a reasonable profit. He bewails the fact 
that the federal authorities will not submit to a hold up. That is the only claim 
it is possible for him to make. 

These concerns have been able to prevent organization of the workers in 
their plants and thus compel the men to work twelve hours per day, seven days 
per week, for $12.60, or 15 cents per hour, and are now crying their eyes out 
because the government will not let them take advantage of the war to plunder 
the public treasury. 

But it is not likely their troubles will end here. If the war lasts very long 
there will surely be a scarcity of the servile labor these establishments have been 
getting for years, and then they will be compelled to pay decent wages and pro- 
vide reasonable hours and sanitary conditions. They will also be compelled 
to do away with their systems of espionage and cease meddling in the purely 
personal affairs of employees. To be compelled to abide by civilized conditions 
will doubtless cause them to yelp louder and louder as the grip of justice 
tightens upon them, but the trend of the times seems to be in that direction, not 
only for the slave drivers of the steel mills, but for slave drivers everywhere. 
When they have fully recovered from their astonishment over the action of the 
government in the matter of steel prices perhaps they will be able to see more 
clearly the necessity for gracefully accepting the inevitable. Even the czar of 
Russia has been humbled in these trying times, and it would be nothing short 
of miraculous were the czars of American industry to escape being brushed 
aside by the onward sweep of democracy. 

The prospect of seeing these bloodsuckers pulled off the backs of their 


patient victims is, at any rate, a pleasant thing to contemplate. Speed the day 
of its achievement! 


Friday, June 1, 1917. 
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are now leaving Brawley. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


There is positively no labor shortage in Cal- 
ifornia. The Public Employment Bureau has a 
long list of workers willing and anxious to get 
employment. The man who says there is a short- 
age of labor in this State has an axe to grind. 
What he means is that he is unable to get men 
to do his work without paying for it. 


Anna Moscowitz, a New York woman lawyer 
whose practice now brings her more than $15,000 
a year, landed in the metropolis twenty-five years 
ago as the small daughter of penniless Russian 
immigrants. Her office is but a few blocks re- 
moved from the harbor where she had her first 
glimpse of the Statue of Liberty, which to her 
people was the very gateway of heaven. Handi- 
capped by the lack of means to obtain an educa- 
tion, overcoming obstacle after obstacle, the little 
Russian girl finally obtained her legal degree and 
began her practice by going to the night court 
and defending unfortunates free of charge. She 
is now chairman of the Woman’s Night Court 
Committee, and feeling that injustice has been 
done, is fighting for reform in the methods of 
the court. Miss Moscowitz got her start, it is 
said, by winning for the first time in the United 
States a verdict against a labor union, defeating 
the union in a case which had been pending for 
five years. Whereupon the union promptly hired 
her as its own lawyer. 


In 1874, a penniless Serbian boy of fifteen 
landed in New York. Now he is one of the fore- 
most physicists and electro-mechanicians of the 
world. This is what free education did for him. 
What can it do for you? The life of Dr. Michael 
Pupin, the inventor of the “Pupin Coil” which 
made transcontinental telephoning possible, and 
who is now professor at Columbia University, is 
of singular interest. On arriving in America his 
greeting was derision from the New York news- 
boys on account of his queer Turkish hat or fez. 
He opened his first day with a fight and came off 
victorious. He was first employed by a foreman, 
who took him to Delaware City, where he drove 
a mule team. Subsequently, he worked on dif- 
ferent farms, but finding no opportunity to ad- 
vance, he ran away and worked his way to New 
York. The only chance for educating himself 
was then as a city boy. Today, any country boy 
can study by correspondence, elementary and 
advanced subjects, in the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension. In New York he worked in 
a cracker factory, in a grocery store, running 
errands—doing any work to earn a living. At the 
same time he attended night school, studying at 
every opportunity. By 1879 he had managed to 
save enough to permit him to enter Columbia, 
while he had learned in the night schools enough 
to pass the entrance examination with such high 
standing that he obtained the free tuition which 
was absolutely necessary for him. When a man 
from the night schools or extension courses 
shows marked ability, the colleges are generous 
with free tuition. During his freshman year he 
won high honors—received two prizes, in Greek 
and in Mathematics, of $100 each. In vacation 
he worked in the New Jersey hay fields and 
earned $75 more, which, together with his prize 
money, started him on his second year. When he 
graduated he had saved up enough by coaching 
in Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, to enable him 
to study abroad. He specialized in physical 


chemistry at the Universities of Cambridge and 
Berlin. In 1885 Columbia University gave him 
the Tyndale fellowship; in 1888, just fourteen 
years from the time he landed in New York, the 
University made him a professor. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


A 7-year-old had a great appetite for buckwheat 
cakes. One morning his grandfathr, who was 
watching him, asked: “Have you ever in all your 
life had all the buckwheat cakes that you could 
eat?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. “Lots of times I’ve 
felt I’ve had enough.” 

“How do you tell when you have had enough?” 

“T just keep on eating until I get a pain, and 
then I eat one more to make sure.”—Christian 
“Register.” 


“Why did you strike this man?” asked the judge 
sternly. 

“He called me a liar, your honor,” replied the 
accused, 

“Ts that true?” asked the judge, turning to the 
man with the mussed-up face. 

“Sure, it’s true,” said the accuser. “I called him 
a liar because he is one, and I can prove it.” 

“What have you got to say to that?” asked the 
judge of the defendant. 

“It’s got nothing to do with the case, your 
honor,” was the unexpected reply. “Even if I am 
a liar, I guess I’ve got a right to be sensitive 
about it, ain’t 1?’—Topeka “State Journal.” 


Mark Twain and Chauncey M. Depew once 
went abroad on the same ship. When the ship 
was a few days out they were both invited to a 
dinner. Speech-making time came. Mark Twain 
had the first chance. He spoke twenty minutes, 
and made a great hit. Then it was Mr. Depew’s 
turn. 

“Mr. Toastmaster and Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
said the famous raconteur as he arose, “before 
this dinner Mark Twain and myself made an 
agreement to exchange speeches. He has just 
delivered my speech, and I thank you for the 
pleasant manner in which you received it. I 
regret to say that I have lost the notes of his 
speech and can not remember anything he was 
to say.” 

Then he sat down. There was much laughter. 
Next day an Englishman who had been in the 
party came across Mark Twain in the smoking- 
room, “Mr. Clemens,” he said, “I consider you 
were much imposed upon last night. I have 
heard that Mr. Depew is a clever man, but really 
that speech of his you made last night struck me 
as being the most infernal rot.”—“Tit-Bits.” 


Only a few days ago the editor of a paper in 
Indiana grew tired of being called a liar and an- 
nounced that he would tell the truth in future; 
and the next issue of the paper contained the fol- 
lowing items: 

“John Bonin, the laziest merchant in town, 
made a trip to Belleville yesterday. 

“John Coyle, our groceryman, is doing a poor 
business. His store is dirty and dusty. How 
can he do so much? 

“Rev. Sty preached last Sunday night on ‘Char- 
ity.’ The sermon was punk. 

“Dove Sonkey died at his home in this place. 
The doctor gave it out as heart failure. Whiskey 
killed him, 

“Married—Miss Sylvan Rhodes and James Col- 
lin, last Saturday, at the Baptist parsonage. The 
bride is a very ordinary town girl, who doesn’t 
know any more about cooking than a jack rabbit, 
and never helped her mother three days in her 
life. She is not a beauty by any means, and has 
a gait like a duck. The groom is an up-to-date 
loafer. He has been living off the old folks at 
home all his life and is not worth shucks. It 
will be a hard life.”—“The Truth Seeker.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TAKE THE LOAN. 
By Edward Everett Hale. 
(Written in May, 1861, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War.) 
Come, freemen of the land, 
Come meet the great demand, 
True heart and open hand, 
Take the loan! 
For the hopes the prophets saw, 
For the swords your brothers draw, 
For liberty and law 
Take the loan! 


Ye ladies of the land, 

As ye love the gallant band, 

Who have drawn the soldier’s brand, 
Take the loan! 

Who would bring them what she could, 

Who would give the soldier food, 

Who would staunch her brother’s blood, 
Take the loan! 


All who saw her hosts pass by, 

All who joined the parting cry, 

When he bade them do or die, 
Take the loan! 

As ye wished their triumph then, 

As ye hope to meet again, 

And to meet their gaze like men, 
Take the loan! 


Who could press the great appeal 
Of our ranks of serried steel, 
Put your shoulders to the wheel, 

Take the loan! 
That our prayers in truth may rise, 
Which we press with streaming eyes, 
On the Lord of earth and skies, 

Take the loan! 

Se eee 
A TOAST FROM THE TRENCHES. 
By Thomas P. D. Gray. 

Here’s to the end of kings and queens, 
And general staffs and submarines! 
Here’s to the day when men, grown wiser, 
Refuse to bow to Czar or Kaiser! 


Here’s to the end of sharpnel shell! 
Here’s to the end of war and hell, 
The wrecks of men, the hate, the fears, 
The wounds, the mighty flood of tears! 


Here’s to the end of exploitation, 
Poverty’s grinding degradation, 

The waste of Competition dead, 

And one Grand Commonwealth instead! 


Here’s to the day that is to be, 

With Man and Child and Woman free! 

Here’s to the end of all autocracy! 

Here’s to the coming World Democracy! 

-—o—__——__- 
BAKERS SIGN CONTRACTS. 

At San Diego, Bakers’ Union No. 90 has signed 
a new wage contract with employers. One-man 
shops increase rates from $22 to $24 a week for 
a nine-hour day and a 54-hour week. Extra men 
are increased from $3.50 to $4 a day. 

Detroit Bakers’ Union No. 20 has added four 
shops to the union roll, raised wages $4 a week 
and increased overtime rates from 46 to 75 cents 
an hour. 

St. Louis Jewish bakers have signed an agree- 
ment with employers which reduces the workday 
from ten to eight and one-half hours. 

Rochester, N. Y., Bakers’ Union No. 14, has 
established a new wage scale which guarantees 
foremen $25 a week; dough mixers, oven and 
second men, $22; bench men, $19; helpers, $15. 
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PUBLICITY commirren. FOR THE UNION 


Clarence H. King, chairman; Sigismund Bluman, W. Giacometti, 
Wm. Backstedt, Alvin Giacomini. 


Minutes of the Board Meeting Held May 29, 1917. 

President Weber presiding. 

Minutes of the previous meeting approved as 
read. 

Transfers deposited: Theodore Irwin, piano 
and organ, Local No. 210, Fresno, Calif. 

Transfers withdrawn: O. D. Bilodeau and K. 
G. Nauman. 

Admitted upon report of examination commit- 
tee: Geo. P. Wilde, banjo. 

Resigned: H. M. Abadie and Pierre Henrotte. 
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Mr. Contractor i 
Work for more musicians on your en- 34 
gagements. The results will be we will all 
enjoy increased prosperity and employ- 
ment. 
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With the return to civilization of Messrs. 
Greenbaum and King the regime of the Pro- 
Tems will come to an end. At the conclusion of 
the Board meeting last Tuesday the hymn books 
were passed around and the boys turned slowly 
to page two hundred and ninety toot and sang 
this little ditty: Farewell, Farewell Pro-Tems, 
Pro-Tems, Farewell (pause and tears) Farewell 
(more tears) Pro-Tems, Pro-Tems. 

Mr. James C. Eldridge is desirous of enlisting 
men into the regular army service as bandsmen. 
He has openings for three assistant bandmasters, 
$48.00 per month; two sergeants, $44.00 per 
month; four corporals, $38.00 per month; and 
fifteen third-class men at $36.00 per month. Mr. 
Eldridge can be found at the Exposition grounds 
near race track paddock. 
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MUSICIANS 

Are you protected against sickness? 

If not, why not join the Musical Fund 
Society, the strongest society of its kind 
in the United States? 

Apply to any member or to Clarence H. 
King, 68 Haight Street, for information. 
CHAS. DICKMAN 
F. BORGEL ... . 
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President 
Secretary 
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The Woman’s Symphony Association will hold 
its next regular meeting, Monday, June 3rd, at 
3 p. m., in the Palace Hotel. Mrs. Jno. B. Cas- 
serly will speak on the “Relation of the Wo- 
man’s Symphony to the Community at Large. 
Nikolai Sokoloff will address the meeting on the 
“Woman in Orchestra.” Edna Cadwalader will 
play the Mozart b-flat sonata. Among the mem- 
bers of the Association playing with the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra are Sophia Akou- 
nine, Violet Johnson, Valesca Schorcht, Genevra 
Waters Baker, Dorothy Pasmore, Mary A. Lewis, 
Edna Cadwalader, Lillian M. Eldridge. 


The Woman’s Symphony Association has a 
box party for the Philharmonic concert, Sunday, 
June 3rd, Cort Theatre. Among the party are: 
Mrs. Geo. A. McGowan, Mrs. James Rolph, Jr., 
Mrs. Jno. B. Casserly, Mrs. Eleanor Martin, Mrs. 
Frank Rowland Ritchie, Mrs. Josephine Marshall 
Fernald, Mrs. Rose Hottinger Gallagher, Mrs. Jos. 
J. Matheson, Mrs. John D. Hynes, Mrs. A. Mc- 
Hugh, Mrs. Saul Magner, Mrs. Reginald Hidden, 
Mrs. Maud Goodman, Mrs. Florence Drake Le- 
Roy, Miss Lutie Dorillon, Miss Lucy Byrd Mock. 


. 


TAKING LIBERTIES WITH THE SCORE. 

“Every kind of bird has notes of its own so 
that a practiced ear would be able to discrimi- 
nate the different species. Still this strong spe- 
cific resemblance is far from being a dead uni- 
formity,” writes Bradford Torrey in his “Bird 
Songs.” “Aside from the fact that the char- 
acteristic strain is sometimes given with extraor- 
dinary sweetness or emphasis, there are often 
variations of a more formal character. This is 
noticeably true of robins. It may almost be said 
that no two of them sing alike; while now and 
then their vagaries are conspicuous. One who 
was my neighbor last year interjected into his 
song a series of four or five most exact imita- 
tions of the peep of a chicken. When I first 
heard this performance I was in company with 
two friends, both of whom noticed and laughed at 
it; and some days afterwards I visited the spot 
again, and found the bird still rehearsing the same 
ridiculous melody. I conjectured that he had 
been brought up near a hen-coop. 

“The variations of the wood thrush are as strik- 
ing as those of the robin and sometimes it is im- 
possible not to feel that the artist is making a 
deliberate effort to do something out of the ordi- 
nary course, something better than he has ever 
done before. Now and then he prefaces his song 
with many disconnected staccato notes, follow- 
ing each other at very distant and unexpected 
intervals of pitch. It is this, I conclude, which is 
meant by some writer when he criticises the wood 
thrush for spending too much time in tuning his 
instrument. But the fault is the critic’s, I think; 
to my ear these preliminaries sound rather like 
the recitative which goes before the grand aria. 

“Still another musician who delights to take 
liberties with his score is the towhee bunting, 
or chewink. Indeed, he carries the matter so far 
that sometimes it seems almost as if he sus- 
pected the proximity of some self-conceited orni- 
thologist, and were determined, if possible, to 
make a fool of him. For my part I am willing to 
confess that I have once or twice been so badly 
deceived that now the mere sight of this Pipilo is, 
so to speak, a means of grace to me. One more 
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of these innovators is the field sparrow. ie 
His usual song consists of a simple line of notes, 
beginning leisurely, but growing shorter and more 
rapid to the close. The voice is so smooth and 
sweet, and the acceleration so well managed that 
although the whole is commonly a strict mono- 
tone, the effect is not in the least monotonous. 
This song I once heard rendered in reverse order 
with a result so strange thatI did not suspect the 
identity of the author till I had crept up within 
sight of him. Another of these sparrows who 
has passed the last two seasons in my neighbor- 
hood, habitually doubles the measure, going 
through it in the usual way, and then, just 
as you expect him to conclude, catching it up 
again, Da capo. 

“But birds like these are quite outdone by such 
species as the song sparrow, the white-eyed vireo, 
and the western meadow lark—species of which 
we may say that each individual bird has a whole 
repertory of songs at his command. The song 
sparrow will repeat one melody perhaps a dozen 
times, then change it for a second, and in turn 
leave that for a third; as if he were singing hymns 
and set each 
hymn to its appropriate tune. It is something 
well worth listening to, common though it is, and 


of twelve or thirteen stanzas each, 


may easily present a number of questions about 
the origin and meaning of bird music.” 
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UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 

First in Quality First in Style 
— STORES 
1126 Market 2640 Mission 
605 Kearny 26 Third 
Factory, 1114 Mission 
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Sorensen 


Phone Kearny 2017 


THE POPULAR PRICE 
JEWELRY STORE 


715 MARKET STREET, Above Third Street, San Francisco 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS 


James &. Sorensen 
Pres end Jreas. 


All Watch Repairing Guaranteed for Two Years 
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Vaults open 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


PROTECT YOUR 
VALUABLES 


Why take the risk of losing your deeds, insur- 
ance policies, notes and valuables when at a small 
rental per year these papers can be kept with ab- 
solute security in 


OUR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Ground Floor. 
Boxes, $4.00 per Year. 


Safe Deposit Department 
THE MISSION BANK 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue. 
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LAW AND ORDER. 

Another instance of the kind of law and order 
the Chamber of Commerce stands for came to 
light last Tuesday night when Rufus Patterson, 
who as a detective for the Chamber of Com- 
merce during the culinary workers’ strike, framed 
up on an old man 70 years of age and had him 
convicted of throwing fume bombs in order to 
collect a reward of $500 offered by the Chamber, 
was released. Patterson and another detective 
were afterward convicted of the offense and sen- 
tenced to four months in the county jail. On 
Tuesday Patterson was paroled through the ef- 
forts of Porter Ashe, attorney for the Chamber 
of Commerce, after serving but a few days of 
his sentence, _____ , 

VACANT LOTS AND HIGH PRICES. 
(The American Economic League.) 

All over the United States there has been a 
sudden awakening to the importance of cultivat- 
ing vacant lots. The increasing price of food 
has made it impossible to ignore the fact that 
withholding of land from use has caused a 
greater scarcity of food than need be tolerated. 
So the papers are urging cultivation of hack- 
yards and are begging vacant lot owners to 
kindly allow the poor to plant vegetables on 
their property. 

This awakening is better late than never. But 
why did not these papers note long ago the in- 
excusable waste incurred in holding idle valu- 
able land? There was widespread poverty and 
unemployment before this era of high prices. 
There will be again, if landowners are to be per- 
mitted to continue withholding of land from use. 
It is high time that the importance of the land 
question should be recognized. 

As far back as 1894 the late Hazen Pingree, 
single-tax mayor of Detroit, realizing that pluto- 
cracy had too strong a hold on the Michigan 
legislature to make single-tax legislation possible 
at the time, conceived the idea of securing per- 
mission from landowners to allow the poor to 
cultivate their vacant lots. Mayor Pingree 
knew that this plan was only a palliative. But 
he hoped that once in operation he could arouse 
public sentiment to the need of compelling all 
landowners to either use their land themselves 
or let others do so. But he soon found that De- 
troit’s papers were ready enough to commend 
the comparatively few vacant lot owners who al- 
lowed the use of their. land, but insisted on 
silence regarding the very obvious lesson to be 
drawn therefrom. The same happened in other 
cities where, at the instigation of local Single 
Taxers, the Pingree plan was followed. The 
slow process of agitation outside of the daily 
press had to be relied upon. But now that many 
papers have woke up, or have been kicked out 
of their slumber by the high cost of living, we 
may look for more rapid progress. 

Of course food is not the only thing the price 
of which has been boosted through holding land 
idle. As a matter of fact most city lots should 
be devoted to productive uses other than garden- 
ing. Nearly three-fourths of arable agricultural 
land is withheld from use, and this is the land 
that should be utilized for food production while 
city lots should be used for the purposes which 
their greater value indicates them to be best fitted 
for. Other things besides food have gone up on 
account of unused lands. 

However, the important thing just now is that 
there be notice taken of the need of putting all 
valuable land to some use. This is implied in the 
vacant-lot cultivation movement. Pingree’s soul 
goes marching on. 

———___—_&________ 
MILK WAGON DRIVERS WIN. 

In Seattle, after promising to increase wages 
of milk wagon drivers 20 per cent, employers 
attempted to satisfy these workers with a 10 
per cent advance. A short strike established the 
20 per cent rate. 
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THE MENACE OF HIGH WAGES. 
By Scott Nearing. 

The financial and business papers in all parts 
of the country are alarmed over a new menace— 
the most serious one that has confronted the 
American business world since the outbreak of 
the war. Business men everywhere are pro- 
foundly concerned over the prospect of a big 
increase in wages. 

The ordinary sources of labor supply have 
failed. Immigration has practically ceased. The 
birth rate is being cut in all of the belligerent 
countries. Meanwhile there is a far greater de- 
mand for labor, a demand that will become par- 
ticularly acute at harvest time. Unemployment, 
which in a “normal” year might have gone to 15 
or even 20 per cent, did not get much above 7 or 
8 per cent last winter. At the present time it is 
probably well below 5 per cent. The general la- 
bor shortage with its intensest pressure during 
the harvest season cannot but result in an in- 
crease in wages such as men have not known in 
modern times. If the law of supply and demand 
is permitted to operate in this case as it has oper- 
ated during the past few months in the case of 
potatoes, pork, shoes and steel, wages might 
double in a month. 

Once wages are raised they are reduced with 
difficulty. Workers become accustomed to a 
high return and resent any cut in the wage scale. 
Hence the seriousness of a situation that prom- 
ises widespread wage advances. 

During the past 40 years the bulk of American 
wage earners have worked for a wage that repre- 
sented bare subsistence or less. Therefore mil- 
lions of them lived in poverty. The present situ- 
ation promises a living wage and more for even 
the humblest worker. 

“There’s many a slip,” however, and it now 
looks as though business would find a way. From 
all sides come proposals that the prisoners of 
war, taken by the allies in battle, are to be 
brought to the United States and set to work. 
In this way the threatened labor shortage with 
its inevitable wage increase may be forestalled. 

Incidentally, the increased cost of living alone, 
since 1912, would justify a wage increase of from 
50 to 80 per cent. Quite as a matter of course, 
farmers who were glad to get a dollar for wheat 
a few years since are now indifferent to three 
dollars, while other business men have doubled, 
trebled or quadrupled their profits :ince the war 
begun. The huge fortunes that have been made 
in the handling of food, and the other necessar- 
ies of life are “all in a day’s work.” They cause 
little comment and almost no excitement. It is 
taken for granted, in business circles, that profits 
should increase many fold in this crisis, but the 
possibility that the wage earners who received 
30 cents an hour in 1912 are to get 60 cents in 
1917 or that the five dollar a day minimum of 
1914 will become a ten dollar a day minimum in 
1918 is too terrifying to contemplate. “Such a 
situation contains alarming elements that cry 
aloud for redress” and they may be redressed in 
the future by the importation of involuntary 
(slave) labor from war-torn Europe. 

The suggestion that European prisoners of 
war be imported to work for American employ- 
ers is welcomed in many business circles. It is 
promising. Thus the danger (of high wages) 
may be met. Thus the plague (of wage increases 
all along the line) may be stayed, and the (busi- 
ness) interests of America may be protected and 
safeguarded against the menace of high wages. 

1 
BAKERS WIN LONG FIGHT. 

At Dayton, Ohio, differences that have existed 
for nine years between the Bakers’ Union and 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company have 
been settled by this concern signing a union shop 
agreement. The bakers secure wage increases 
and the nine-hour day. 


NOTE—Genuine and Reliable Swiss Watch- 
makers at the same old place. Don’t get 
confused with any other store, 
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WATCHMAKERS 
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Guarantee correct time for 2 years 
DIAMONDS.WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
$2.00 Alaska Silver, 7 Jewel, Dustproof 


Workmen's Watches -:- -:- Agents for 
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$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTE — Out of special re- 
spect to Union Labor we will 
give 15% discount on mer- 
chandise to any one bringing 
this “Ad” and showing their 
Union Card. 
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On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 
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BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


Twelve 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of May 25, 1917. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Brouillet. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Journeymen Barbers, John Pas- 
tore, vice Stanley Roman. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Cooks No. 44, 
Metal Polishers, Hamilton Carhartt Co., Chauf- 
feurs, Milk Wagon Drivers inclosing donations 
for the Defense Fund and Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen’s Union. From The Daughters of the 
American Revolution, invitation to attend the 
unveiling of the statue of George Washington. 
From the Bay and River Steamboatmen, thank- 
ing Council for its donation and action taken at 
last meeting. Telegram from President Gompers, 
stating he would take up with Governmental 
authorities as per our suggestion relative to the 
lack of steel. 
Secretary for assistance rendered in its contro- 
versy with one of its firms. From Brother W. J. 
McQuillan, Vice-President of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, stating the contract with G. S. 
Callen to publish the official program for con- 
vention of the Federation has been cancelled and 
awarded to John E. Hueston of San Francisco. 
From Waiters’ Union, asking for dispensation at 
this time from contributions. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of the Stable and Garage Em- 
ployees. Wage scale and agreement of Station- 
ary Firemen. Request for a blanket boycott from 
the Bakery Wagon Drivers on bakeries unfair to 
its organizations. 

Referred to Label Section—From the A. F. of 
L., calling attention to the fact that the “Style: 
Plus” clothing made by Sonneborn & Co., of 
Baltimore, is unfair to organized labor. 

Request Complied With—From Mr. Gavin Tel- 
fer, San Jose, requesting endorsement of efforts 
made to unionize the Methodist Book Concern. 

Reports of Unions—Machinists No. 68—Will 
donate $10 per week indefinitely to the Bay and 
River Steamboatmen. Brewery Workers—Have 
signed agreements with employers. Milk Wagon 
Drivers—Have donated $50 to the Bay and River 
Steamboatmen and $50 to the Defense Fund. 
Teamsters—Have donated $500 to Bay and River 
Steamboatmen; have unionized the Bekins Van 
and Storage Co. Uphosterers—Will hold special 
meeting on donations to Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen and Defense Fund; have $500 worth of 
Liberty bonds. Pile Drivers—Will assist the 
Bay and River Steamboatmen. Cracker Packers 
—Have received an increase of 25 cents per day. 
Cracker Bakers—Have received an increase of 50 
cents per day. Ladies’ Garment Workers—Have 
levied assessment for defense of bomb cases. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Feiling & Ingram still 
unfair. Bay and River Steamboatmen—Still on 
strike; requested further assistance. Grocery 
Clerks—Feiling & Ingram unfair; also H. Wiss- 
man; will co-operate with Retail Delivery Drivers 
in prosecuting the boycott. Iron Trades Council 
—Will hold picnic on Wednesday, May 30th, 
Shellmound Park. Cigar Makers—Are making 
progress throughout the country. Tailors No. 2 
—Have had Rosenblum & Abrahams arrested for 
misuse of the union label. 

Law and Legislative Committee—On the com- 
plaint from Chauffeurs’ Union stating the police- 
men at the Ferry are discriminating against its 
members, recommended that the Council appoint 
a committee of 20 to appear before the Police 
Commissioners on Monday evening, June 4th, for 
the purpose of obtaining relief in this matter. 


Concurred in, and the chair appointed the follow- 


Cap Makers’ Union, thanking the 
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ing delegates: A. W. Brouillet, John A. O’Con- 
nell, D. P. Haggerty, Dan’l C. Murphy, Theodore 
Johnson, R. Baker, Frank Ainsworth, Michael 
Casey, John P. McLaughlin, J. D. Hynes, M. E. 
Decker, Tim Reardon, J. J. Matheson, James 
Fisher, T. E. Zant, J. J. McTiernan, Harry 
Morrison, Alexander Horr, H. G. Selig, Geo. A. 
Tracy, J. Vance Thompson. On the request of 
the Parents’ Rights League for the Council’s en- 
dorsement for two bills passed by the recent 
legislature relative to medical inspection, your 
committee recommends that the Council take no 
action on the request for endorsement of said 
bills. Report of committee adopted. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Special Committees—Committee on the inves- 
tigation of the bomb cases will visit unions not 
having contributed to defense fund. 

The Chair at this time introduced Attorney 
John L. McNab, who gave a very interesting ex- 
planation of the Liberty Loan now being floated 
by the government and requested unions to 
actively co-operate in purchasing bonds. 

Nominations for Executive Committee—Dele- 
gate George S. Hollis was placed in nomination; 
further nominations were called for. Moved 
that nominations be closed; carried. The secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the ballot. The chair 
declared Delegate George Hollis duly elected as 
a member of the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing term. 

New Business—Moved that the Council take 
steps to consider the move“on the part of some- 
one to import Mexican labor into California; 
amended—that the matter be referred to the 
Law and Legislative Committee; amendment to 
amendment—that the matter be referred to the 
Executive Committee with instructions to take 
immediate action; amendment to amendment car- 
ried. Moved to close debate on the above ques- 
tion; carried. 

Moved that the question of purchasing Liberty 
Bonds be referred to the Executive Committee; 
carried. 

Moved that the Secretary be instructed to com- 
municate with the Board of Supervisors, protest- 
ing against reduction of budget for the Board of 
Public Works; carried. The President and Sec- 
retary were instructed to confer with the Mayor 
on the subject. 

The Chair appointed the following Labor Day 
Committee: Lincoln Martin, Roe Baker, Dan 


Regan, Al. Rogers, Miss Lt Kane, Thos. Garrity,. 


W. R. Cammack, M. S. Maxwell, Henry Hunts- 
man, D. P. Haggerty, S. T. Dixon, Emil Buherer, 
Geo. Flatley, F. H. Ainsworth, Joe Cresse, M. E. 
Decker, C. M. Erickson, Thomas O’Gara, Jas. 
Fisher, H. Giannini, Dennis Foley, M. Mortimer, 
C. Brandhorst, John Canavan, Patrick O’Brien, 
Olaf Anderson, Wm. T. Bonsor, Jas. J. McTier- 
nan, L. G. Dolliver, Dan White, Michael Casey, 
Geo. Mendelsohn, Henry Wessel, Laura Molleda, 
C. F. Welsh, A. L. McDonald, J. J. Matheson, 
Thos. E. Zant, Julius Hammerslag, James W. 
Mullen, Jno. O. Walsh, Paul Scharrenberg, M. T. 
Doyle, Katheryn Deery, Chas. Mull, Peter Fitz- 
gerald, Ben Williams, Frank O’Brien, F. B. Fer- 
guson, John Moriarty, Chas. Meinert. Delegates 
at Large—Daniel C. Murphy, J. E. Dillon, A. W. 
Brouillet, John P. McLaughlin, John A. O’Con- 
nell, 

Receipts—Total receipts, $466.45. 

Expenses—Total expenses, $2,620.80. 

Adjourned at 10:20 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 

to demand the union label on all purchases. 
es 

Many a man is honest because a good oppor- 

tunity to be otherwise never knocked at his door. 
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SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits 
on you wears one of 
these Buttons for the 
Current Month. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
¢ SS aean * 


Phone Market 2355 


Yosemite Lager on 
Draught 


JOHN WIESE 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 


3036 16th St., above Mission 


San Francisco 


greene 
O’FARRELL STREET 
Bat, Brel set Seale 


®r phe u MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning THIS SUNDAY Afternoon 
A RECORD-BREAKING BILL 


NAT C. GOODWIN 

The American Comedian in Characteristically 
Humorous Stories, Recitations and Imita- 
tions; DOROTHY BRENNER, “The Lady 
Dainty of Songland,” in Exclusive Songs; 
HELEN LEACH WALLIN TRIO, Original 
Iron-Jaw Wire Sensation; OLIVOTTIE, 
MOFFETT & CLARE, An Oddity of Music 
and the Dance; WALTER DE LEON and 
MARY DAVIES in “Behind the Front”; 
BOYLE & BROWN in “Bright Breezy Bits”; 
DOROTHY SHOEMAKER & CO. in Percival 
Wilde’s playlet “Supper for Two”; RAY COX 
in New Songs and “Her First Lesson in 
Horseback Riding.” 

Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70 
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‘Tacoma 
Beer —get it 


Pacific Brewing and Malting Co. 
675 Treat Avenue 
Telephone Mission 291 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Speelalty—Lowest Prices 3 
8091 Sixteenth St., Near Valenela San Franciece 


Union Hats 
THAT’S ALL 
“YOU KNOW ME” 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


MORGEN JEWELRY CO. 


DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 
Wedding Ring Specialists 
888 Market St., Opp. Emporium 3094 Sixteenth St. 
Advances made on Diamonds and Jewelry 
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LIBERTY LOAN FACTS. 

“A big loan will shorten the war, will help 
to save life, and will help to save civilization.” 

Every man, woman and child who enjoys the 
blessings of this commonwealth should seriously 
realize that he is a unit of the whole. If we do 
not contribute some portion at once of the pros- 
perity which our country has made possible for 
us, we are not doing our share to assist our Allies 
and we may stuffer a defeat which will impose 
upon this country such a conqueror’s indemnity 
as will lose our hard-won freedom for gener- 
ations. Do not forget that France paid Ger- 
many an indemnity after 1871 of about one bil- 
lion dollars, and only a short time before the 
present war fully liquidated this Indemnity Loan 
to their people. 

It is cheaper by far to win than to be defeated. 

There are over 100 million men, women and 
children in this country, of whom it is estimated 
that there are more than 40 million persons en- 
gaged in gainful occupations. 

It is vitally necessary for each of these 40 mil- 
lion persons to realize the danger and the oppor- 
tunity and to subscribe a portion of his posses- 
sions to the Liberty Loan. 

It is said that if every individual in the United 
States should subscribe to the Liberty Bonds to 
the extent of only 5% of his or her total posses- 
sions, the loan will be subscribed six times over. 

Subscribe to the Liberty Loan at any bank 
today. SS ge 

PER CAPITA TAXES. 
By Ben F. Bowbeer. 

A great many members of local unions are 
continually complaining about paying so much 
per capita tax to the international. I have be- 
fore me the financial statement of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America for the six months’ 
audit period from August 1, 1916, to January 31, 
1917, inclusive, which throws some interesting 
light on how the per capita is spent. There was 
paid in strike benefits to the New York men 
$143,540 out of the treasury, $58,195 paid in 
strike and lockout tenefits to other locals, mak- 
ing a total of strike and lockout benefits of 
$201,195. Death, disability and old-age benefits 
paid amounted to $150,687.30, making a grand 
total of benefits $352,422.30. Added to this is an 
item of $48,284.02 strike expense, chargeable to 
and paid from the Defense Fund, making the 
expenditures from these two funds in excess of 
87 per cent of the entire expenditures of the 
Association during the six months’ audit period, 
leaving the general expense of the Association 
at approximately 13 per cent of the entire ex- 
penditures. Fo the year ending January 31, 
1917, 613 death, disability and old-age benefit 
claims were paid, aggregating $299,897.25. 

The demand upon the Defense Fund exceeded 
that of any previous period within the history of 
the Association. 

Fifty-two Local Divisions obtained wage in- 
creases during the six months’ audit period. 

The statement says in conclusion: “This audit 
period shows that it was one of the most active 
and progressive in organizing work and in ad- 
vancing the standard of employment. The won- 
derful progress made is significant of the char- 
acter of the membership of the Association.” 

Personally, I think this an enviable record, and 
it is hard to understand how so much can be 
accomplished out of fifty cents per capita tax. 
But when we realize what has been accomplished 
on 13 per cent of the entire expenditures and 
then think of what might have been accom- 
plished on double that amount, it makes one feel 
as though a little more per capita tax to the 
International would be the right move in the 
right direction. 

i 

The fewer our wants the nearer we resemble 

the gods.—Socrates. 


ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum announces for next week a bill 
of extraordinary importance, interest and novel- 
ty. Nat C. Goodwin, the greatest of all American 
comedians, and in the opinion of many of the 
foremost critics in this country, Great Britian 
and the Antipodes the finest actor in his line 
in the English-speaking world, will be the head- 
line attraction. Mr. Goodwin, who as a mimic 
and raconteur is inimitable, will relate charac- 
teristically humorous stories, deliver recitations, 
indulge in reminiscences and give imitations. 
Dorothy Brenner, “The Lady Dainty of Song- 
land,” will be heard in exclusive numbers writ- 
ten for her by Herbert Moore. She has every 
qualification required for complete success, and 
is one of the most gifted and fascinating enter- 
tainers the stage possesses. The Helen Leach 
Wallin Trio will present its original iron-jaw 
wire sensation. One of the young women does 
all the holding of the wire by her teeth while 
her partners are walking, swinging and whirling 
on the wire. The trio also perform other sensa- 
tional and original feats. Olivotti, Moffett and 
Clare term their act “an oddity of music and 
the dance.” One of the trio is a fine musician 
and specializes on the banjo and guitar, while 
the remaining two are particularly good dancers. 
They have revived the cakewalk so admirably 
that it becomes a new delight, and their Spanish 
dancing is remarkable for its skill, grace and 
abandon. Their act throughout is thoroughly 
enjoyable, and the only regret the audiences ex- 
perience is that it is not longer. The remaining 
artists in this record-breaking bill will be 
Dorothy Shoemaker and her Company in “Sup- 
per for Two”; Walter De Leon and Mary 
Davies in “Behind the Front”; Boyle and 
Brown in “Bright Breezy Bits”; and Ray Cox, 
the inimitable comedienne, who will sing new 
songs and repeat her side-splitting skit, “Her 
First Lesson in Horseback Riding,” which is 
one of the funniest and most original acts ever 
witnessed in vaudeville. 

—— 
SNOBBISHNESS AMONG WORKMEN. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 
Everybody hates a snob. But the average 
snob-hater sees only the chap who looks down 
on him—he scarcely ever thinks of himself as 
despising the man whom he regards as beneath 

himself. 

Most of us think of snobs as rich people. The 
fact is, however, that there are as many snobs 
among workingmen as there are among the rich. 

For example, in the average machine shop 
there are at least half a dozen different grades 
of society. The draftsmen—who regard them- 
selves as semi-professional men—feel that they 
are just a bit better than the pattern-makers who 
wear aprons instead of coats while on the job. 

The pattern-makers consider themselves a 
whole lot better than the machinists, because 
ordinarily they wear white shirts instead of 
overalls and because they earn about half a dol- 
lar more a day. 

And the machinists have a notion that they 
are better than some other mechanics in the 
same plant—although they couldn’t tell you ex- 
actly why. 

And the whole bunch of mechanics despise the 
common laborer. They decline to eat their 
lunches in the same corner with him, and when 
he goes out on a job with the mechanics he is 
treated like an inferior being. 

The strange thing about it is that the amount 
of money that a man has doesn’t seem to be the 
factor which controls in the matter of making 
snobs. 

The average clerk in a department store re- 
gards himself as superior to both the mechanic 
and the laborer. He doesn’t want to be known 
as a “workingman”—not he. He may get about 
half as much money as a tiptop mechanic, but 


he has the notion that he is infinitely superior to 
the mechanic—although to turn out his work the 
mechanic requires about twice as much brain- 
power as may be necessitated in the case of the 
clerk. 

In a little Minnesota town there are three wo- 
men’s clubs—one composed of the wives of en- 
gineers, another consisting of the wives of fire- 
men, and a third made up of wives of brakemen. 
It is absolutely impossible for the wives of the 
firemen to join the club composed of the wives 
of engineers, and as for the wives of the brake- 
men—they simply aren’t in it. : 

Talking about “aristocracy” of labor, there is 
a sense in which labor has a right to be proud, 
because it is producing something that is worth 
while instead of grafting on the rest of the world 
—but this is the only reason that it has for call- 
ing itself better stuff than the parasites who live 
on the labor of others. 

Any sort of aristocracy that causes one work- 
ingman to look down upon another workingman 
simply because he happens to wear different kind 
of working clothes, or because he earns a few 
cents a day less, or works half a day longer, or 
because he has a job which compels him to do 
something which most of us don’t like to do— 
such aristocracy is a curse to labor and the 
workers should be ashamed of it. 

‘Labor will never advance as long as a cheap 
snobbishness dominates the various groups that 
constitute the working people. 

a 
BOATMEN STILL OUT. 

There has been no change in the situation so 
far as the striking boatmen are concerned on 
the bay and river boats. The men believe there 
is little doubt but that they will win the strike 
if they receive the loyal support of the labor 
movement, because men are not going to become 
more plentiful as the days go by. Help them 
win. 
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HAVE YOU BOUGHT 
YOUR 
LIBERTY BOND? 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

It’s a proposition that appeals at once to 
your Patriotism and your Business Sense. 
Ask your Banker—ask any banker, 

He will tell you all about it and will 


arrange matters for you if required. 
NOW IS THE TIME 
ACT QUICKLY 


MAZDA 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
DELIVERED 
FREE 
To Residence, Store, Office, Factory 
NO COV MIG oasis o2sseces siepeianaieeralele 27 Cents Each 
BO WRG ac bee we sicinccgicate 27 Cents Each 
Za WU MAG ie idinrs 0% o0.0.600 oe sieis ei enalesis 27 Cents Each 
AQ WEE. 6.6555 caret ee ee tieiccews 27 Cents Each 
GU TOMO i shoe suai gvain a cansl s/o) eo/a''s) wie igialeiazetaiere secle Or 36c 
OO WWEG asic d.6: cig o 8's oreigioraislacera wey greta gignalaree 65e 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
445 Sutter Street 
Telephone Sutter 140 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


Room 302, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp Streets, 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Park 7797. 


ONION 
TRADES [UNONT COUNCIL 3 
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JUNE, 1917 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines, 

**Intertype Machines, 
tMonotype Machines, 
tSimplex Machines. 
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1672 Haight 
.-1122-1124 Mission 
....268 Market 
515 Howard 
...146 Second 
-.718 Mission 

346 Sansome 

880 Mission 

.789 Market 


Ashbury Heights Advance 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co 
Baumann Printing Co.. 
*Belcher & Phillips... 
Ben Franklin Press. 


Brower 

*Brunt, 

Buckley & Curtin.... 

Calendar Printing Co. 

*California Press .... 340 Sansome 

-708 Montgomery 
1185 Church 

Collins, C. J... 358 Twenty-second 

Cottle Printing ..3262 Twenty-second 

*Donaldson Publishing ‘Co 

Eagle Printing Company 

Eastman & Co 

Elite Printing Co 

Eureka Press, Inc. 

Excelsior Press 

Francis-Valentine ie 

*Franklin Linotype C 


-288 Highth 
777 Mission 
09 Sansome 
257 Mission 
.42 Second 
5 Valencia 

Guedet Printing 344 Kearny 

Hall-Kohnke Co.. 2 

*Halle, R. H 

Hancock Bros.... 

Hansen Printing Co. 

*Hinton, W. M 

Hughes Press 

*International Printing Co 

Lee eT & Lauray. 


I. 
Devisen acc Co 


**Majestic Press.. 
Marshall, J. C 

*Martin ‘Linotype Co 
Mitchell & Goodman... 
**Moir Printing Company. 
Monarch Printing Co 


McClinton, M. G. & 


~1216 Mission 
343 Front 

445 Sacramento 
....806 Laguna 
218 Ellis 


25 Jessie 

..5716 Geary 
..565 Commercial 
2484 Sacramento 


*Norton, Richard H. 

Owl Printing Co 

Pacific Heights Printery. 
*Pernau Publishing Co-.. 
*Progress Printing Co.. 
Reuter Bros. 
Richmond Banner, Th 
*Rincon Pub. Co.... 
Roesch Co., Louis 
Roycroft Press ...... 
Samuel Printing Co.... 
tS. F. Newspaper Union... 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co 
Simplex System Co.. 
*Shanley Co., The 

Standard Printing Co. 
Stockwitz Printing Co-.. 
*Telegraph Press ...... 

*Town Talk Press. 

Tuley & St. John 

Tinited Preshvterian Press. 
Wagener Printing Co... 

Wale Printing Ce 


aes 228 Sixth 
a Valencia 


Fifteenth and Mission 
....--461 Bush 
16 Larkin 


1074 Guerrero 
26 Mint Ave. 
.-883 Market 
30 Sharon 
2436 California 
Seepececetianeesopeaes 82 Second 
Wilcox & Co_.~.......... -----820 First 
*Williams Printing Co__ .---8484 Sansome 
Widup, Ernest F__......_....1133 Mission 
Wobbers, Inc ........................174 Market 
Wolff, Louis A 64 Higin Park 


Western Printing Co. 


BOOKBINDERS AND PAPER RULERS, 


Edward & Co 215 Leidesdorfft 
& Futernick Company........560 Mission 
Hogan Bindery Co 
Houle, A. L. Bindery Co 
Ingrisch, Louis L. 
Levison Printing Co. 
Malleye, Frank & Co.. 
McIntyre, John B.... 
Pernau Publishing Co 
Rotermundt, Hugo L.. 
Slater, John A 


Barry, 
Foster 


147-151 Minna 
675 Stevenson 
Thumler & Rutherford._.....117 Grant Ave. 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co.... ...680 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 


(232) Torbet, P. 1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Galloway rmbeeneeaaud Co., Inc., The. 
509-515 Howard 
..Fifteenth and Mission 


(284) 


(26) Roesch Co., Louis... 


MAILERS, 


Rightway Mailing Agency. 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Ashbury Heights Advance 1672 Haight 
*Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
*Bulletin 767 Market 
*California Demokrat....Cor. Annie and Jessie 
*Call and Post, The...New Montg’y and Jessie 
*Chronicle .Chronicle Building 
118 Caan Ave. 
9 Clay 
*Daily News. 370. Ninth 
*Journal of Commerce..Cor. Annie and Jessie 
Labor Clarion ..Sixteenth and Capp 
...641 Stevenson 

*Leader, The 


643 Stevenson 
Organized Labor 


~.1122 Mission 
Pacific Coast Mercha 423 Sacramento 
*Recorder, The 


.--643 Stevenson 
5716 Geary 
22-1124 Missioyg 


PRESSWORK. 


) jadependent Press Room.... .348A Sansome 


...330 Jackson 
...509 Sansome 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Samuel Printing Co 16 Larkin 


BADGES AND BUTTONS. 
Brunt, Walter iN, -.-.-<c.-cctsesaecsetcosccessce 880 Mission 


TICKET PRINTERS. 
Hancock Bros 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


) Bingley Photo-Engraving Co. 
Commercial Art Eng. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
Salter Bros... 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisc ngraving Co....215 Leidesdorft 
Sierra Art and Engraving 
76 Second 


Western Process Engraving Co 
STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(210) Martin, W. W 317 Front 
(212) Hoffschneider Bros... 140 Second 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Phote-Engr. Union No. 8: 
San Jose Engraving Co....32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 


Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it, 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boots and shoes. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Kaiser, Fred, grocery store, 400 Clement. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 

Liberty Theater, Broadway and Stockton. 

National Biscuit Co., of Chicago, products. 

Ocean Shore Railroad. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 

Regent Theater, Fillmore and Sacramento. 

Rosenblum & Abrahams, tailors, 1105 Market 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

H. Wissmann, Twenty-fourth avenue and 
Clement street, grocer. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Typographical Topics 


The meeting of the union held last Sunday 
afternoon finished the business on hand and ad- 
journed shortly after 3 o’clock. The officers 
elected for the ensuing term were duly installed 
and the committees for the year were appointed 
by President Tracy, as follows: 

Apprentice Committee—E. H. Bobbitt, C. F. 
Wolters, D. F. McDevitt, Fritz Schreiber, L. 
Nordhausen, H. H. Hunt, C. W. Edwards. 

Membership Committee—William Webster, C. 
E. Cantrell, G. H. Fields, H. J. Ireland, James M. 
Scott, A. Springer, Richard Wolf. 

Label Committee—Charles S. Ross, Mrs. Craig 
Leek, E. V. Staley, Eugene Donovan, H. J. Kep- 
pler, C. B. Maxwell, F. E. Wilke. 

Sanitation Committee—The President, D. G. 
Shannon, John G. Higgins, J. M. Speegle, Wil- 
liam J. Pierce, W. R. Hickey. 

The financial statement submitted by the sec- 
retary-treasurer showed a substantial gain for 
the month, with all obligations met. Three 
propositions for membership were received from 
Edward Johnson, Carlyle O. Buckner and Min- 
nie C. Aguilar. The meeting indorsed resolu- 
tions, received from the Labor Council, protest- 
ing against taking advantage of the present war 
conditions for the purpose of importing Asiatic 
laborers. In order that members enlisting dur- 
ing the war period may receive all of the pro- 
tection afforded by the union it was urged that 
those who join the army or navy should deposit 
their working cards with the secretary-treasurer, 
giving the regiment or department to which they 
belong, so that they may be kept in good stand- 
ing. The records committee filed a report to the 
effect that the work of that committee had been 
concluded and that it had collected data bearing 
on the early organization of the union sufficient 
to enable the organization to compile a complete 
history should it be determined to do so at any 
time in the future. The purpose for which the 
committee was created having been accom- 
plished, it was ordered that the laws be 
amended to provide for its abolishment. The 
committee received a rising vote of thanks from 
the members present for the excellent work it 
has accomplished. One application for the old 
age pension was approved and also the appli- 
cation of Samuel M. Hughes for admission to the 
Union Printers Home received favorable action. 

During May two Australian printers on fur- 
lough left San Francisco for Sydney to join their 
colors. One, Lieut. Ernest Thompson, was sub- 
bing on the “Bulletin”; he had seen service in 
Egypt. The other was L. L. Nall, whose father 
is of the firm of Fuerth & Nall, printers and box- 
makers, Sydney. Young Nall is a hero of the 
Dardanelles and was seriously wounded there. 
When asked about the war, with typical Aus- 
tralian modesty, he replied: “Really, I know lit- 
tle of the war more than as soon as we arrived 
we were ordered to charge. Some 1200 of us 
went in and 502 came out. Oh, yes, we won. I 
was invalided to Ambros Island, thence home, 
after which I made this sea voyage for my health, 
via Vancouver to San Francisco. I’m going 
home on the ‘Ventura’ to see if they will accept 
me again.” While in San Francisco Nall was 
the guest of J. O. Titlow, formerly of Australia, 
and Mr. Cullen-Ward of the “Examiner” editor- 
ial staff, himself an Australian, with three broth- 
ers at the front and a keen spirit to join them. 

Mr. Zeferina Torres, one of the “old guard” 
San Francisco printers, for many years assistant 
foreman of the “Chronicle,” left May 19th for 
his old home in Mexico. 


$200 CASH will purchase a fine job printing 
outfit. Apply between 6 and 8 p. m., 1809 Stock- 
ton street. 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 
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Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive snd Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7:30 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters. first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p.m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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* Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workera—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 8—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No, 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. . 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 
Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 1st and 8d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 
Bakers No. 24—Meet lat and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 
Barbers—Meet Ist and 8d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East, 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 8d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. James D. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building. 525 Market, 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Shoe 
Workers’ Hall, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No, 81—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero, 

Broom Makers—Meet 8d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple, Mechanics’ Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 8d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
8S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Ger- 
mania Hall, 15th and Mission. J. Dorfman, secretary. 


Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth. 


Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Electrical Workers No. €—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Electrical Workers No. 92—Meets Wednesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Hlectrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Hlectrical Workers No. 587—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 


Blevator Conductors amd Starters No. 18,105—Meet 24 and (4th 
Thursdays, Russ Hall, 235 Montgomery. 


Elevator Censtructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Federation of Wederal Civil Service Employecee—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
qific Building; headquarters, 748 Pacific Building. 


Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 3d and 4th Fridays. Building Trades 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. J. Hammerschlagg, Secretary. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Glove Werkers—Meet 34 Friday, Laber Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Glass Packers—Moet lst and 3d Saturdays. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 5$—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet lst and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Mondays, 8 P. M. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Jitney Bus Operators No. 399—R. H. Buck, Business Agent, 56 
Steuart. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesday, 1256 
Market. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workors’ Hall. 

Machinists’ Auxillary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 84 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet 1s Thursday, Roasch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. a 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thursdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple; 
headquarters, 628 Montgomery. Room 229. , 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P.M., K. of C. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Lator Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacifle—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple. Sixteenth and Capp. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovelmen Dist. No, 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Bix- 
teenth and Capp. 


Street Railway Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 


Tailors (Journeymem) No. 2—Meet ist and 8d Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
Dle, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Tailors Ne. 8@-—Meet 2d amd 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 
Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Yeamstera No. 216—Mecet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Mect ist and 84 Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Werkers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 29@ Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Reom 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Undertakers—Meet en call at 3567 Seventeenth. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple, 
United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 828 Mission. 


Waitresses No, 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Mason. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auriliary to Label Section—Meets 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Anti-Jap Leundry League—3138-14 Angle Bldg.. Sixtespth ond Missien. 


“FROM MISSOURI.” 

Why is it that the man from Missouri must be 
shown any more thoroughly than the man from 
Maine, when the native of Maine is notorious for 
liking as much salt on his facts as on his codfish- 
balls? There is a reason, and it is related by no 
less an authority than Representative L. C. Dyer 
—naturally, of Missouri—in the “Congressional 
Record.” He says: 

“In the early seventies there lived in one of 
those wild Nevada mining towns an individual of 
such rare fighting ability that the whole country 
knew of his prowess and respected it. He was 
king of the community and was a reign of terror. 
Quick on the trigger, he had a row of notches on 
his gun-handle, but his specialty was at a rough- 
and-tumble. He was a native of Arkansas and 
was proud of the fact. He boasted of the su- 
periority of his native State. So, as the name 
pleased him, he was called ‘Arkansaw.’ He was 
built like a puma and his punch was like the 
kick of a mule. ‘Arkansaw’ enjoyed the role of 
champion and handed out his wares in large and 
severe doses; in fact, there were few men in the 
vicinity who had not been licked by the bully. 

“One day there came into the saloon a stranger. 
A lanky, solemn-faced boy he was, in patched 
and faded blue overalls, and a great floppy, 
brimmed hat. He was a prospector from the 
hills and not a particularly successful one—from 
his looks. ‘Arkansaw’ caught sight of the youth, 
who leaned against a post so mournfully watch- 
ing the roulette, and saw a prospect. 

“*You, kid,’ said he, ‘you want to be mighty 
blamed careful how you’re actin’ around here. 
I’m from Arkansaw, I am.’ 

“Deliberately, the young fellow cast a lazy, ex- 
pressionless glance at the half-drunk man and 
turned his attention again to the wheel. The 
miners moved up to see ‘Arkansaw’s’ latest victim. 

“ «Say, you!’ roared the man. ‘I say I’m from 
Arkansaw!’ 

“*Yes,’ drawled the stranger, ‘I heard you the 
first time.’ 

“‘Arkansaw’ went into a rage. 

“*Ya don’t know me huh? Well, I eat ’em like 
you every morning before breakfast. I’m an 
old she wolf from Arkansaw, I am, and the best 
two-handed man in the country.’ 

“For answer, the youth jerked off his coat and 
threw his old hat on the floor. 

“Well, by gosh!’ he said, ‘I’m from Missouri; 
you got to show me or I’ll show you!’ 

“‘Arkansaw’ handed his gun to a bystander and 
rushed. He was met with a smash on the jaw 
that stunned him. Then the lanky stranger 
proceeded to give the bad man a sound thrashing. 
When the combat ended the youth was a hero. 
The miners carried him in triumph through the 
town. Thereafter, if a person made a statement 
of doubtful veracity some one was likely to assert 
that he was from Missouri and had to be shown.” 

es 
“LEST WE FORGET.” 

The union label is the authorized emblem of 
organized labor. It is the sign that the article 
on which it appears is made under conditions 
that are acceptable to our organization and it is 
the only sure means we have of recognizing 
the work turned out by our fellow workers. If 
it does not bear the label we cannot tell where 
nor how it was made. To begin at the beginning, 
we must know that everything we buy is made 
by union hands in a union factory. And how 
shall we know this if we do not demand the 
union label? When it comes to men’s furnish- 
ings and shirts, Eagleson & Co., 1118 Market 
street, are in the unique position of manufactur- 
ers and retailers which naturally gives them a 
great advantage in eliminating the jobbers’ pro- 
fits. They are co-operating with the labor move- 
ment in supplying the demand for the union 
label, and all our people should know of it. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


San Francisco trade unionists who passed away 
during the past week were: Andrew Andker of 
the tailors, Rudolph Schwab of the jitney drivers, 
Rufus Summers and William Potter of the team- 
sters, Andrew Maltesta of the marble workers, 
and Andrew Redmond of the material teamsters. 

The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union has donated 
$50 to the bomb defense fund and $50 to the 
bay and river steamboatmen. 

The Teamsters’ Union has voted $500 to the 
striking bay and river steamboatmen, to be paid 
$100 per week. 

The cracker bakers have gained an increase of 
50 cents per day in wages and the packers have 
received an advance of 25 cents per day. 

Word comes from Baltimore to the effect that 
Style-Plus clothing and all other articles made 
by Sonneborn & Co. of that city are unfair to 
organized labor. 

The stablemen have presented a new wage 
scale to the executive committee of the Labor 
Council for approval. 

The Machinists’ Union has voted to contribute 
$10 per week indefinitely to the striking bay and 
river steamboatmen. 

The following delegates to the San Francisco 
Labor Council have been appointed members of 
the 1917 Labor Day Committee: Lincoln Mar- 
tin, Roe Baker, Dan Regan, Loretta Kane, Albert 
Rogers, Thos. Garrity, W. R. Cammack, M. L. 
Maxwell, Henry Huntsman, D. P. Haggerty, S. 
T. Dixon, Emil Buhrer, Geo. Flatley, F. H. Ains- 
worth, Jos. Cresse, M. E. Decker, C. M. Erickson, 
Thos. O’Gara, Jos. Fischer, H. Giannini, Dennis 
Foley, Maurice Mortimer, C. Branchorst, John 
Canavan, Patrick O’Brien, Olaf Anderson, W. T. 
Bonsor, L. G. Dolliver, Dan White, Michael 
Casey, Geo. Mendelsohn, Henry Russell, Laura 
Molleda, €. G. Walsh, A. L. McDonald, J. J. 
Matheson, Thos. Zant, Julius Hammerschlag, 
James W. Mallen, John O. Walsh, Paul Schar- 
renberg, M. J. Doyle, Kathryn Deery, P. Fitz- 
gerald, H. Williams, F. O’Brien, F. B. Ferguson, 
John Moriarty and Charles Meinert. Delegates- 


at-Large: Daniel C. Murphy, J. E. Dillon, A. B. 
Brouillet, J. P. McLaughlin and John A. O’Con- 
nell. 

The Labor Council last Friday night refused to 
declare either for or against the “germ carrier” 
bill which was put through the last Legislature 
by the medical profession. The bill gives physi- 
cians authority to confine any man, woman or 
child for an indefinite period, who is suspected 
of carrying germs. The council was asked for a 
declaration by the Parents’ Rights League of 
America, 

Police officers stationed at the Ferry are 
charged with discriminating against union chauf- 
feurs in favor of the California Taxi Co., in a 
protest sent by Chauffeurs’ Union No. 265, to the 
Labor Council. The union charged that officers 
not only showed the union members less cour- 
tesy than they showed the California Taxi Co. 
chauffeurs, but actually solicited trade for the 
latter company. A committee of 20 delegates 
has been appointed to deal with the matter, 

The Upholsterers’ Union, at the last meeting 
of the Labor Council, announced that the union 
had voted to purchase $500 worth of liberty 
bonds. 

Elevator operators at the city hall haven’t 
given up hope of getting an increase in salary. 
They are at present receiving $96 a month and 
declare they can’t support their families on less 
than $100 a month. Resenting a recent intima- 
tion that some of the operators are not union 
men, they declare all the operators hold union 
cards. They plan to carry their request for a 
higher wage before the finance committee. 

President James F. Brock of the International 
Laundry Workers’ Union, has been engaged 
lately in organization work in Oakland. It is 
proposed to strengthen the local there in order 
that the laundry girls may obtain a living wage. 
In a circular just issued, which urges the public 
to patronize fair shops only, these girls say: 
“The cost of living is now at its height, and 


| a poor laundry girl without a home, many of 
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whom are widows with small children to support, 
cannot procure the proper necessaries of life on 
such starvation wages as $6 or $7 a week.” 

Bakery Wagon Drivers and Salesmen, Local 
No. 484, is now operating under the new manage- 
ment with the owners, whereby the minimum 
wage is $25 a week, instead of $21, and daylight 
delivery is provided for. Delivery now starts 
not earlier than 5 a. m. The announcement is 
made that the union will place a boycott on the 
products of a number of firms that have declined 
to accept the new agreement. 

a 
CAMP FIRES MUST BE EXTINGUISHED. 

The first arrest reported this reason for leav- 
ing a camp fire burning on a National Forest, 
according to the local officials of the Forest Ser- 
vice, was made by a Forest Ranger at Hemet, 
California, on the Cleveland National Forest. A 
camper from Los Angeles entered a plea of 
guilty before a justice of the peace at Hemet to 
the charge of leaving a camp fire burning and 
was fined $50 or fifty days in jail. Since this 
was the first offense of the camper, the sentence 
was suspended and he was allowed to go on pro- 
bation. The fertile Hemet Valley derives its 
supply of water from large watersheds within 
the Cleveland National Forest and an unextin- 
guished camp fire might result in a noticeable 
decrease of the now plenteous water supply by 
destroying many acres of brush and woods. 

Those found guilty of causing fires in the 
National Forests this summer will be prosecuted 
to the fullest extent of the law, declare the 
Forest Rangers. The damage done by fires to 
the much-needed forage of the forests is often 
more than the damage done to the timber or 
stream flow, and this season every acre of forage 
is needed for the stock which have been crowded 
on to the National Forests in the campaign to 
increase the nation’s meat supply. 

The much-dreaded forest fire season may be 
later in starting this year than usual, in the 
opinion of the Forestry officials, since reports 
from the Supervisors of the eighteen National 
Forests of California all emphasize the unusually 
damp and cool weather. 

—————_@Q____. 

The largest number of sheep grazed on any 
single national forest is 315,740, finding pasturage 
on the Humboldt in Nevada, while the largest 
number of cattle—75,818 head—is found on the 
Tonto in Arizona. The value of the average 
annual meat product of these two national forests 
is estimated at $2,000,000. 
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Wedding Rings 


Ere you ring those Wedding Bellis 
Wend your way to Samuels: 

Home of pretty, precious things— 
House of “Lucky” Wedding Rings. 


It isn’t mere fancy or superstition; it’s a 
plain fact, with a plausible explanation, that 
good luck is associated with the Samuels 
“Lucky” Wedding Ring. 
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Jewelers, Opticians, Diamond Merchants 
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